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MISSIONARY. 


ANNUAL VIEW 


OF THE EFFORTS MADE FOR THE DIFFUSION 
OF CHRISTIANITY IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Colored population. The number of free col- 
ored . le in 1820, was 233,592; of slaves, 
543,088. The slaves double their number 
once in 20 years. They are rapidly increasing 
in the extreme southern country. In South 
Carolina, there are one thousand fifly-five slaves 
to one thousand freemen. In uisiania, 818 
to 1,000. The American Colonization Society 

roposes to remove the free blacks to Africa. 

he influence of this Society on slavery is in- 
direct, but powerful. It has probably led to 
the emancipation of 4,000 or 5,000 slaves. All 
the important ecclesiastical bodies in the coun- 
try, and 15 of the state legislatures have ex- 
pressed a decided friendship for its plans. The 
tokens of public favor bave greatly increased 
within a few months. About $2,000 were con- 
tributed to its funds in Massachusetts near the 
fourth of July, 1830. 

Convicls and prisoners. Through the exer- 
tions of the Prison Discipline Society, a great 
change has been effected in public sentiment in 
regard to the practicability of reclaiming pris- 
oners and convicts, and restoring them to the 
enjoyment of character and happiness. The 
five Reports of the Prison Discipline Society, 
(one*now in the press,) contain facts of sterling 
and inestimable value, and collected with un- 
tiring assiduity. In twelve of the states, by 
the labors of this Society, prisons are erected, 
or are erecting, on a new plan, combining neat- 
ness, order, great industry, perfect discipline, 
andeconomy. The income of the Connecticut 
Prison over and above all expenses, in 1829 
was $5,068 94. 

Seamen. The American Seamen's Friend 
Society, at New York, are taking measures to 
employ missionaries at the more important 
ports throughout the world, where American 
seamen are found. They are providing board- 
ing houses for seamen, erecting chapels, estab- 
lishing savings banks, and register offices. — 
2,000 seamen applied to the register in Boston, 
in 1829; 59 vessels sail from Gloucester, 7. 
without ardent spirits ; 128 from Boston. ere 
are 2,000,000 seamen in the world ; 100,000 be- 
long to the United States. 

Temperance. The American Temperance 
Society has 14 state auxiliaries, about 1,000 or 
1,100 county, town, and other auxiliaries, about 
800 of which were formed in 1829. In Decem- 








ber, 1829, it was estimated on the lowest cal- 
culation that one hundred thousand individuals 
had pledged themselves to entire abstinence 
from ardent spirits. Probably the number is 
now, 150,000 at least. The medical profession 
have done nobly on this subject. ore than 
700 instances were reported in 1829, of habit- 
ual drunkards, who had thoroughly refermed. 
About 40 distilleries were reported as\)aving 
stopped. By the reformation, oné town in 
Vermont saved, in 1829, dollars, and 
the state of New Hampshite, $100,000. There 
are supposed to be 10,000 distilleries in the Uni- 
ted States, and 40,000 persons who trade in ar- 
dent spirits. Were the reformation complete, 
$30,000,000 annually would be saved to the 
country. 

Tract Societies. The American Tract Socie- 
ty, at New York, have issued 498 different 
publications. The whole number of tracts prin- 
ted, during the last year, was 5,239,000; 90,000 
of which were in French, 80,000 in Spanish 
6,000 in Italian. The whole number issued 
since the formation of the society, is 20,341, 
the whole number of pages, 185,717,222; of 
the Tract Magazine, 66,000 copies were circu- 
lated last year; and 116,050 copies of the Chris- 
tian Almanac. 

The Baptist General Tract Society issued, 
during the last year, 4,941,000 pages of Tracts; 
in all, 15,393,000; number of publications, 88; 
number of auxiliaries, 322. 

Sabbath Schools. The American Sunday 
School Union has, in connexion, 6,654 schools, 
61,372 teachers, 411,009 scholars. The Meth- 
odist Sunday School Union have 406 auxilia- 
ries, 2,436 schools, 4,872 superintendents, 36,540 
teachers, 158,240 scholars. Number of con- 
versions of teachers and scholars, within three 
years past, is estimated at 3,000. The number 
connected With the Protestant Episcopal Church 
we do not know. The whole number of Sab- 
bath scholars in the United States, is about 
570000. The whole number of children of a 
proper age to attend Sabbath schools, is, 
3,250,000. The number must be increased 
twenty-four fold before the work is done. 

Education societies. The American Educa- 
tion Society was formed in 1816. In May, 
1827, it was assisting 156 beneficiaries; in May 
1828, 300; in May, 1829, 404; in May, 1830, 
524. ‘Those assisted during the past year, were 
connected with9 Theological Seminaries; 19 
Colleges; 66 Academies; in all, 94 Institu- 
tions; 165 were new applicants. About 55 
were licensed to preach in 1829-30. Duri 
the last four years, the young men under pat. 








Cherokee Indians. 


ronage have earned $28,887..The amount of! 
appropriations in 1826-7, $8,652; in 1629-30, 
$28,522. In 1826-7, $90 were refunded; in 
1829-30, $1,007. 

Ducing the last year the Massachusetts Bap- 
tist Education Society has changed its title to 
the Northern Baptist, embracing the New Eng- 
land states. It has under patronage about 60 
young men. 

The Board of Edacation of the General As- 
sembly, have aided 55 during the last year: 36 
new applicants. 

Bible Societies. The American Bible Socie- 
ty have issued, during the year, 238,583 Bibles 
and Testaments—since the formation of the so- 
ciety, 1,084,513. There is strong ground to 
hope that the pledge, made in May, 1829, will 
be redeemed—Bibles can be prepared—funds 
can be raised, and probably a sufficient num- 
ber of explorers and distributors can be found. 
Whether there is sufficient Christian zeal in the 
community, time will determine. Should all 
the families be supplied, there will still be an 
addition of 400,000 souls, annual increase to 
our population, to be supplied. The Philadel- 

hia Bible Society have supplied all the fami- 

ies in Pennsylvania, and granted $1,000 dol- 
lars to the American Bible Society. 

Home Missionary Societies. The American 


Home Missionary Society employed, last year, 
892 missionaries and agents, and aided 500 
missionary congregations and districts. The 
labor was distributed in 22 states and territories 
and the amount of labor performed, 274 years. 
The number of amen peskonen is 


Of 
the “Home Missionary,” 5,000 copies are pub- 
lished. Under the care ofthe missionaries are 
369 Sabbath schools; 19,000 scholars; 5,500 
Bible class scholars. About 1,900 have been 
added to the churches where the missionaries 
have labored. 

The Board of Missions of the General As- 
sembly have employed during the year, 198 
missionaries, and assisted 300 congregations. 
182 years of service have been rendered ; about 
$24,000 have been pledged by the Board for 
this labor. About 300 Sabbath schools and Bi- 
ble classes have been formed, containing 12 or 
15,000 children. In 1828, eight years of labor 
were reported ; in 1829, 60 years; in 1830, 182 
years. 

GENERAL RESULTS OF MISSIONARY LABORS. 


1. Missionary stations.—Oceanica, 58; Afri- 
ca, 71; Asia, 183; Europe, 10; America, 240; 
total, 542. 

2. Ordained missionaries.—Oceanica, 53; 
Africa, 91; Asia, 162; Eurepe, 20; America, 
$29; total, 655. 

3. European and American Assistants.—Oce- 
anica, 66; Africa, 79; Asia, 170; Europe, 25; 
America, 417; total, 757. 

4. Native Helpers.—Principally school teach- 
ers and catechists, in all parts of the world, 


"6. Communicants—~The communicants at 
the Baptist stations in the West Indies amount 
to about 400 at each station. Taking one quar- 
ter of this number as the average at each station 
in the world, we shall have about fifty eng 
converts from paganism,—new members o 
mission churebes. 
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6. Learners in the Mission schools=The 
number in Hindoostan, as estimated by an in- 
telligent merchant in Calcutta, some years 
since, was 100,000. There are now more than 
40,000 in the Sandwich Islands. The whole 
number throughout the world is at leastJhree 
hundred thousand. 

7. Miscellaneous—Number of inqviters, 
who have renounced idolatry, at least four hun- 
dred thousand. The gospel has been preached 
at the various mission stations to at least, four 
millions of adults in ten years past. The num- 
ber of Mission Colleges and of higher Semina- 
ries is between thirty and forty. The number 
of missionary printing establishments is not far 
from forty-five. ‘There are, ona low estimate, 

ve thousand converts, in a year, at the various 

mission stations. At this rate the conversion 
of the world will occupy at least oNE HUNDRED 
AND FIFTY THOUSAND YEARS. 

8. Home Missionaries.—Employed in the 
destitute places in christian lands, and regular- 
ly commissioned by various societies, not far 
from two thousand. 

Bibles —Whole number of societies, 
throughout the world, about 4,500; of Bibles, 
or parts of the Bible, distributed, not far from 
nine millions, in 160 languages. 

10. Tracts.—From one hundred and fifty to 
one hundred and sixty millions of Tracts have 
been circulated by various Tract and Book so- 
cieties. 

11. Sabbath Scholars.—Not far from two 
millions throughout the world.—Quar. Reg. 


CHEROKEE INDIANS. 


Slaton at Haweis.—On the first Sabbath in 
June, eight persons were added to this church 
on profession, They included three Cherokee 
men with their wives, also one other Cherokee 
woman, and one white man. A number from 
other churches communed with us on the oc- 
casion. The whole number who came around 
the table of the Lord was sixty. There are 
now 52 members of this church. One is sus- 
pended, and another is debarred from coming 
to the communion. We cannot expect that, 
among such a number who grew up to maturi- 
ty entirely ignorant of the true Ged, all should 
walk orderly. Some will probably prove to 
he hypocrites. We have, however, abundant 
cause to rejoice in what God has done for this 
church. 

Forty-six of the members of this church are 
Cherokees—twenty men, and twenty-six wo- 
men. The rempining six are whites—three 
males, and three females. Eleven have been 
admitted to the church during the last year, 
and for the first time united publicly with the 
children of God around his table. Probably 
several of the members here will be dismissed 
soon, with the intention of being united with 
a church to be organized in a few weeks at 
New-Echota. 

Mr. Mills and Mr. Downing, the two Chero- 
kee elders of this church, have spent consider- 
able time, during the spring, at the gold mines. 
When there, they have regularly held religious 
meetings on the Sabbath, conducted by them- 
selves, and have had eensiderably lerge con- 
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gregations. Onone Sabbath Mr. Mills addres- 
sed avery large collection of people through 
an interpreter. 

Both the men mentioned above are Chero- 
k and neither speak or understand the 
Eu language. hey have, however, been 
members of the church six or eight years, and 
become in a good measure acquainted with 
religious truth. They are also accustomed to 
speak in public, and exbort their brethren on 
these subjects. Mills is distinguished as a 
speaker, though, before his conversion, one of 
the must degraded and dissipated of the Cher- 
okees. His congregation at the mines was 
composed mostly of whites, who were digging 
there, and to whom his discourse was address- 
ed in his own language, interpreted by another 
into English.—Home Miss, 


AMERICAN COLONY AT LIBERIA. 
About twenty-eight ~~ since, the Legisla- 


ture of Virginia a resolution requesting 
Gov. Munroe, since President of the United 
States, to correspond with the General Gov- 
ernment on the subject of establishing a colo- 
ny of free colored people in Africa. In 1816, a 
resolution expressing a cordial approbation of 
the measure, passed the legislature, with but 
eight dissenting voices. By the exertions of 
Gen. Mercer, of Virginia, Rev. Dr. Finley, of 
New-Jersey, Samuel J. Mills, and others, the 
American Colonization Society was formed at 
Washington, in Dec. 1816. Mr. Mills, and Mr. 
Ebenezer Burgess, in 1818, went out on an ex- 
ploring tour to the African coast. On the home- 
ward passage, Mr. Mills died. By this event a 
powerful sympathy was excited in behalf of the 
cause. Early in 1820, the ship Elizabeth sail- 
ed from the United States, with two agents, 
and 80 emigrants. Death snon swept away the 
agents, and 24 settlers. In 1821, Dr. Eli Ayres, 
aud Lieut. Richard Stockton, succeeded in pur- 
chasing the whole of Cape Montserado, and a 
most valuable tract of land on a river of the 
same name. Cape Montserado lies in about the 
sixth degree of North Latitude. ‘The river is 
300 miles in length, being the largest between 
the Rio Grande and the Congo. In August, 
1822, J. Ashmun, Esq, joint agent of the soci- 
ety and the government, arrived at the Cape. 
On the Ith aud on the 30th of Nov., two at- 
tacks were made by the natives on the colony. 
Both were vigorously and successfully repulsed. 
In 1823, a division of land was made, which 
greatly pooner the prosperity of the colo- 
nists. In 1824, by the efforts of Mr. Ashmun 
and Mr, Gurley, an energetic civil government 
was formed. In September, 1824, the colony 
enjoyed a special manifestation of Divine influ- 
ence. Nearly 50 professed their faith in the 
great Redeemer. me of them became burn- 
ing lights in that dark land. In 1825, a tract of 
Jand, extensive and fertile, was purchased of 
the natives, 

The colony now extends a distance of about 
280 miles in length on the coast, and from 
twenty to thirty miles inland. It includes with- 


American Colony at Liberia. 
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Monrovia, the capital of the colony. One man 
sold goods to the amount of $70,000 in 1829; 
another to the amount of 24 or $25,000. The 
master of one of the schools has a salary of 
$4150 per avnum. A newspaper is published at 
Monrovia, edited by = Dg a a gradu- 
ate of Bowdcin College, Maine. The colonists 
have three churches, one belonging to the Bap- 
tist, one to the Methodist; and the other to 
the Presbyterian denomination, The sabbath 
schools are attended by many of the native 
children. By means of the colony, the stave 
trade is entirely destroyed for about 90 miles 
on the coast. The following is a list of the ves- 
sels which have landed emigrants at the col- 
ony- 

Nam. of ves. year. 
Elizabeth, 1820 


Nam. of ves. year. emi. 
80 827 93 


Doris, 1 
Doris, 
Randolph, 
Nautilus, 
Harriet, 


, Liberia, 
Indian Chief, 1826 Montgo- 
Norfolk, 1827 mery, 
The colony now consists of about 1,600 souls- 
Quarterly Register. 


EFFECT OF DISTRIBUTING THE BIBLE. 
From the Monthly Minutes of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society. 

Devoutly and fervently, may we desire that 
the sacred and delightful work of distributing 
the Holy Scriptures may be sanctified to all who 
are engaged in it; as it evidently was to a col- 
lector, who after some years of steady atid ac- 
tive exertion, has, we may confidently hope, 
entered into the oy of her Lord.—Through a 
long and sancti affliction, the Holy Scrip- 
tures were her daily study; frequently have I 
found her meditaing over their sacred contents, 
upon her bed of suffering; and heard her ex- 
claim, “ Never, until I become a collector to the 
Bible Society, did I know the value of the Bi- 
ble! And often when engaged in collecting, 
have I thought, Shall | assist in distributing the 
Bible to others, and myself remain a wy 
to. the blessings it contains?” And that this 
concern, so gracivusly awakened, proved to be 
a blessed star, which guided her until she found 
her Saviour, her last triumphant words appear 
to testify; when, taking leave of all below, 
she said, “ All is lost in Christ; for He is All in 
All!” 

“ With regard to the effects of the system, it 
is sufficient to state, thet of nearly five millions 
and a half of copies of the Scriptures issued 
from our depository, for the supply of Great 
Britain, since September, 1805, more than four 
millions have been put in circulation by means 
of Bible Associations. 


Strong, 
Oswego, 
Cyrus, 
Hunter, 
Vine 


The Jesuits in this cquutry say a great deal 
about the danger of a union of Church and 
State from the crafty designs of Presbyterians. 
It must be gratifying to these advocates of re- 


in its jurisdiction, several native tribes, the | F 


principal of w has lation of 125,000 
Each way Glen ated t ested ones 





; 


congratulations on this event.—Con. 
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THE LILY OF THE MOUNTAIN, 
A superficial observer of the inequalities 


the interstices of the mansion. The fire ne- 
cessary to expel the cold from this comfort- 


less habitation had turned to the semblance 


of life might suppose that there is a greater : 
variety of human happiness than corresponds of ebony, and to the reality of charcoal, the 
adjacent logs which were made to do the 


with facts. The parade of power, the pride 
of birth, and the magnificence of wealth, 
seem to indicate an enjoyment far greater 
than ca consist with the plain attire, the 
frugal repast, and the humble seclusion of 
the cottage. This would bea correct in- 
ference if the mind could be rendered hap- 
py by the parade of external circumstances. 
But a contented mind is the only source of 
happiness, and consequently, if “ one flutters 
in brocade,” and moves amid the refinements 
of society, and another is clad in homely at- 
tire and occupies the sequestered valley, or 
the recesses of the forest, it is not certain 
that this variety of external circumstances 
furnishes an equal variety of happiness. If 
God has given to one the luxuries and the 
honors of life, he has given to another the 
ornaments of a meek and quiet spirit. Hath 
not God chosen the poor of this world, rich 
in faith, and heirs of the kingdom which he 
hath prepared for them that love him? And 


half office of a chimney; and the floor was 
of native earth, except some pieces of re- 
fuse boards, and some flat stones which ser- 
ved chiefly for a hearth. There were no 
apartments in the dwelling, but a blanket 
venerable from age, was suspended, as it 
seemed, for the purpose of half concealing 
the necessary domestic business from the 
couch of sickness and languishing. Some 
pieces of broken shingles fixed in the open- 
ing of the logs served for a shelf, and here 
were deposited some dusty tracts and an an- 
cient family bible, reminding one of the 
strength of early associations and of the 


-|charm of New-England piety. 


But it is time to say something of the in- 
mates of the dwelling. Ona mat near the 
fire lay a son, the support of declining age, 
with a foot half amputated by an unfortu- 
nate blow from the axe. The wound had 
beer dressed by an empiric of the neigh- 
boring settlement ; and the patient, left to 


is not that peace which flows from a title to — 
the care of his widowed mother, was peru- 


the heavenly inheritance superior to all the 


sing a much worn tract. Near by, upon the 


pogtentry of on engodly world? So } only couch, lay the interesting form which 


thought when, in the bosom of one of those - ‘ : 
constitutes the subject of my narrative.— 


western wilds with which our infant country 
yet abounds, I was prompted by humanity, 
as well as by duty, to visit the lonely dwell- 
ing of a poor, afilicted widow. The path 


The victim of consumption, she resembled 
indeed the beautiful, but fading lily. Con- 
fined from the sun and air, her complexion 
had assumed a delicate whiteness, and the 


that leads to this cottage is over a mountain dew walling Guay bad aged bev checks 


and through a forest which has never echoed 
to the axe of the husbandman. As I climb- 


with the most beautiful color. Her disease 
had reached that stage in its progress which 


ed the toilsome, solitary way, I asked myself, |" : 
what unhappy beings, rent from the bosom | 8'¥es @ transparency to the skin, and throws 
around the female furm the loveliness of an 


of society, have chosen to bury their sor- 
rows in this noiseless retreat. I had not im- 
agined that I should find so lovely a being as 
I have named the Lily of the Mountain.— 
As I advanced, a little opening presented 
the cottage sending up its solitary wreaths 
of smoke. There is a charm when one first 
emerges from the bosom of the wilderness, 
and catches the smoke of a dwelling, and 
hears the barking of the jealous watch dog, 
which cannot be described, and which can be 
realized only by experience. 

I had now reached the cottage, and stoop- 
ed to gain admission through the humble 
door. The building consisted of a pile of 
logs unceremoniously rolled together in the 
form of a dwelling, and supporting with more 
han the strength of Gothic architectare the 

!f thatched roof. There was no chimney, 
void the smoke was permitted to struggle 
‘urough the large aperture or to yield to the 
repulse of an adverse win 
“bout the interior till it could escape through 





angel, awaking those mingled emotions 
which I shall not attempt to describe, and 
which excite the earnest prayer, that death, 
having rendered his victim so pensively 
beautiful, may relinquish his purpose. With 
indescribable feelings I drew near the couch 
of this interesting sufferer. Her expressive 
eye spoke of happier days, and the raven 
tresses that lay dishevelled on her pillow 


seemed to whisper that had this flower, thus 


born to blush unseen 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air, 
been transplanted to the parterre, it might 
have surpassed in beauty and fragrance its 


sister flowers. But I was anxious to learn 


the approaching destiny of the spirit that 


animated this form of loveliness, Do you 


feel that God is just in bringing upon you 


such great afflictions ? “I am not afflicted, 
and if I were, God is just.” But you are 

d circulate{“2happy, tolie in this wretched condition. 
wer Sar Jer am not unhappy ; it is better: to be as I 
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am now than as TI was once, in health, for 
then I thought too much of the world” If 
then you are happy, and reconciled to your 
condition, you must have found something 
more than the happiness of this world. “I have 
that which the world cannot give.” ‘ Have 
you no hope of recovery.” “I have no 
wish to recover.” Have you no fear of 
death? “Jam not afraid to die, God is so 
good that I am safe with him.” Yes God is 
good, but we are wicked. “ Oh yes, (clasp- 
ing her emaciated hands) I have been so 
wicked that I do not suffer half so much as 
I deserve, but Christ is merciful.” Have 
you no fears that you may be deceived? 
“No fears now—perfect love castet out 
fear.” Are you not sometimes in darkness 
when you are in great pain? “I do not 
think of pain, I am happy, and shall soon go 
home.” There was an effecting artlessness 
in all she said which I cannot describe, and 
a promptness which beautifully illustrated the 
inspired truth, that out of the abundance of 
the heart the mouth speaketh. I found my- 
self in the presence of one who had learned 
much in the school of Christ, and who seem- 
ed just spreading her wings for the mansions 
of rest, Consolation, instruction, sympa- 
thy—she needed none, for she had already 
passed within the veil. I remained silently 
admiring the pure influence cf Christianity, 
while Religion herself seemed to stand ben- 
ding over her child in all the loveliness 
which inspiration has arrayed her. This 
child of afiliction (for such without her per- 
mission I must call her) had for two years in- 
dulged the christian hope, No ambassador 
of Christ had been here to lead her within 
the enclosure of the chyrch—no pious visit 

ant had entered the humble dwelling to im- 
part the bliss of christian fellowship. But 
ministering angels had descended, and she 
had learned of the Father. “Resigned to the 
lot of humanity, and supported by that faith 
which is “the substance of things hoped for, 
and the evidence of things not seen,” she 
had bid adieu to the world, and was waiting 
to be called to the abodes of the blessed. 
The widowed mother too, could plead the 
a made to the widow and the father- 
ess. 

Having commended to the Great Shepherd 
this little group of afflicted, secluded beings, 
I bade them adieu forever, and as I silently 
retraced my steps to the more busy scenes 
of life, I indulged the train of reflections 
suggested by the scene I had witnessed.— 
The impression which it stamped so indelibly 
upon my mind I need not describe. There 
is still a freshness in the scene (for I am re- 
lating facts) which can be lost only with the 
power of recollection. The reader when he 
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is assured that the page he peruses contains 
no fiction, will make his own reflections, and 
he will be impressed with the truth that true 
happiness is found in the humbler as well as 
in the more elevated walks of life. The 
gay and beautiful whose attention is devoted 
to the walks of pleasure, while they pity this 
afflicted sister of the wilderness, will feel the 
importance of seeking that religion which 
supported her in the hour of affliction, and 
which constituted the loveliness of her char- 
acter. The pious fair too, who in the sphere 
of benevolence resemble angels of mercy, 
will not in their “ walks of usefulness” for- 
get the cottage of the poor. The cottage 
scene will often afford to the benevolent 
mind a happiness far superior to a visit in 
the halls of a palace. I love to recur, in my 
lonely meditations, to the “ Jodge in the wil- 
derness,” and I would rather visit the solita- 
ry grave of this departed saint, (for she now 
sleeps beneath the shade of the adjacent 
forest,) and read her rudely sculptured name 
than to gaze upon “the storied urn and ani- 


mated bust” of the proudest hero. 
CLiFTon. 


PARSIMONIOUS CHRISTIANS. 


[The following chastisement of the class of Chris- 
tians, who, whether they will or no, must wear the 
above title, is communicated by Dr. Ely, in his ab- 
sence, to the Philadelphian, the paper which he ed- 
its—as are the succeeding remarks upon Congrega- 
tions. Dr. Ely has been absent for a while from his 
congregation, and his larger congregation of rea- 
ders, on labors of wider usefulness. He has under- 
taken voluntarily, and we believe, at his own ex- 
pense, a short apostleship to some of the churches 
in behalf of the great Sunday School effort—on the 
excellent plan adopted by many clergymen of sub- 
scribing in addition to their money a certain quan- 
tum of personal missionary services. Considering 
the liberal hand with which be, in conjunction with 
ministers of the Gospel every where, has embarked 
in this grand and exciting enterprise, he has a right 
to arraign illiberality and parsimony for chastise- 
ment. The examples of Philadelphia and New, 
York have been promptly answered to by many 
churches and congregations, but many are very slow 
in responding. It was to be hoped that the generous 
volunteers who lit their torches directly at those fires 
would find no difficulty in kindling up the drowsiest 
embers every where. But alas! every observer has 
witnessed what a feeble, glow-worm light some Chris- 
tians put forth on such occasions ;—at the very mo- 
ment that they profess to hold a share, (and doubt- 
less believe they have it,) of that light which is to 
illuminate this entire benighted earth ;—at the very 
moment when itis their bounden duty in all matters 
of liberality and charity, to be to this stupid world 
an example and a “ shining light.” Many such does 
the thankless office of a solicitor lead one to: and 
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Dr. Ely writes as if he bad lately revived his for- 
mer observation with some fresh scraps of experi- 
ence on this head. Perhaps we are not to expect 
Christian regeneration to make q man, in every in- 
stance, love his money less, but certain it is, we are 
to expect him to love his Master more. Whence 
came the substance, and whose is it, which we yield 
0 stingily? And if Christians are so shameless and 
ungrateful in sparing a portion of the trust, who 
will be generous. Verily we are binding our out- 
ward estates about us, and mixing ourselves up with 
them as if we hoped to carry them along, or as if 
we might fling up the buried talent at the end with 
the expectation of a reward.) 

There are thousands a fessing Christians 
in our country, and in the Presbyterian church, 
who appear to love a dollar more than their 
Saviour’s cause; and consequently more than 
the Saviour himself. They admit the truth of 
Christianity ; and believe that sinners must be 
convinced of sin, and converted from it, by the 
preaching of the gospel, or the reading of the 
scriptures, or religious education, or some of 
the other divinely appointed means of grace, if 
ever they escape endless misery; but not a 
dollar will they give to promote the application 
of any of these means. They have good farms, 
or are engaged in profitable business; they 
have an abundance of annual income to supp! 
all their domestic wants; they attend dnareb 
on Sundays; they read over a few chapters in 
the Bible every week ; they have been baptized 
and admitted to the Lord’s table; but not one 
dollar a year will they give to send the gospel, 
or the Bible, to their destitute fellow citizens ; 
not one dollar for the dissemination of religious 
tracts; not one dollar for a religious newspa- 
per; not one dollar in aid of Sabbath Schvols ; 
not one dollar for the advancement of any and 
all the interests of the Redeemer’s kingdom in 
our fallen world. Oh! I have seen many such 
Christians. They have curiosity to hear a 
stranger preach ; but if they learn that he seeks 
some little contribution from them for benevo- 
lent purposes, they will absent themselves from 
church, or come with a cent, to be carried cau- 
tiously into the receptacle of charity. If they 
are solicited to stop after service is over, and 
give in their names fora dollar, they shoot out 
of the house like an arrow, at the word amen: 
and drive home as they would, could they be- 
hold their barn on fire. They mutter as they 
go, because their pastor let “ one of these trav- 
elling beggars into his pulpit,” to bother them 
about the benevolent operations of the age: 
and they conclude their minister would do well 
to get his own salary paid, before he under- 
takes to send money out of the parish to the 
people west of the mountains. 

he pastor, poor man! is more than half of 
their mind ; and therefore he rarely says any 
thing to his people about the important charities 
of the day, which he believes are to be instru- 
mental in reforming the world. He looks to 
the rich city congregations to support all the 
Bible, Tract, Missionary, Education, and Sab- 
bath School Societies; and he prays God to 
bless them abundantly. As for his ple, 
“they are poor.” Yes, hé has a hundred farm- 
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tion, worth from five to fif- 
teen th dollars each, above every debt ; 
but they are poor spirited, “ not poor in spirit 7” 
they have little ready money; he can hardly 
get his salary of three hundred dollars a year; 
and should he press them, they would relinquish 
their seats and leave his ministry. 

Well, this, in my judgment, is the best 
thing they could do; for they are not likely, un- 
der his ministrations, to be weaned from the 
idolatry of adollar. They will never probably 
learn from this pastor, who cares more for his 
salary than for the cause of his Master, that if 
any man supremely loves the world, or the 
things of the world, the love of the Father is 
not inhim. It is like _ like minister.— 
Both are parsimonious. The preacher dares 
not do his duty, and trust God that he shall 
verily be fed; and his people do not realize, 
that all the exertions of Christians to illumin- 
ate, reform, and bless mankind are worth one 
of their doliars. The money of other people 
is not so precious as their own: nor have their 
neighbors such need as themselves, to get all 
they can, and keep all they can get. 

Such parsimony as this is perdition to many 
professing Christians. They are wofully de- 
ceived about the nature of practical godliness. 
Tt cannot exist in the bead without affecting 
the heart, and producing benevolent conduct. 
That man who has money enough for the com- 
fortable support of himself and family, and 
money to be put out on interest, or expended 
in the enlargement of his farm, or devoted to 
the increase of his stock in trade, but no mon- 
ey for the spread of the gospel among the des- 
titute, or for the religious education of the ris- 
ing generation, either has not been well taught 
by his minister, or is wholly destitute of evan- 
gelical religion. Hundreds of unbelievers who 
liberally circulate their deistical tracts, are 
more like Christ than many of these mean, par- 
simonious professors, who are wholly destitute 
of public spirit. 


A CHARITABLE CONGREGATION. 


Ihave long thought that congregations of 
religious people, properly organized, are the 
best, and the only necessary auxiliaries to our 
general Societies for the universal spread of 
divine truth and the power of the gospel. If 
they act congregationally, the life and spirit of 
their religious body are preserved ; they acquire 
social character; the mutual attachment of 
their members is promoted; much precious 
time is saved ; and more good can be accom- 
plished than by the existence of a separate as- 
sociation for each public charity. The reason- 
ableness of this opinion I have lately seen ex- 
emplified. Last Lord’s day I preached to 4 
numerous and respectable country congregation 
on the subject of aiding the American Sunday 
School Union. The people had no previous 
notice of my bt pay erorel and had they come 
expecting merely a contribution I should prob- 
ably have realized very little. Had I desired 
them to form an auxiliary society, it would 
have occupied much time, and the next agent 
for any different object would have needed an 
additional association for his gorpate- 

This charitable congregation manages mat- 


ers in his con 
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ters ip a better style. They have been faithful- 
ly taught, that to deserve the Christian name 
and character they must babitually make it 
their business to do all the good in their power 
to all men, and especially to those who are of 
the household of faith. They choose also to 
act congregationally. The Pastor and officers 
of the Church approving of my object, it was 
determined that the latter should, on the day 
but one after my discourse, visit the people at 
their respective dwellings to receive their dona- 
tions. Of this interded visitation the Pastor 
gave public notice. The officers districted the 
congregation between themselves; and on this 
benevolent errand called on those who have 
elected them to preside over their religious so- 
ciety. The people well pleased to have a short 
call from one of their leading men, have been 
accustomed to give liberally; aud, collected 
in this way, for several years past, their appro- 
priations to different religious, charitable ob- 
jects are estimated to average at five hundred 
dollars. 

Many church officers plead that they have 
no time for such services, but the officers of 
this congregation are among the most busy and 
active men in the community, aud yet they 
find time to ride from | to h , and 
make such collections as they judge the Re- 
deemer to require. If pious men cannot find 
time to serve their divine Master, for what 
purpose should they have time! Whose are 
the moments which they call their own? If 
they «do not intend to be leaders in good things 
in the congregations in which they preside, why 
did they accept of offices! It would be better 
to have no Deacons, no Ruling Elders, no 
Committee men, no Trustees, no Pastors in 
our Churches, than officers who are guod for 
nothing ; who act as a dead weight upon the 
— interests of the people whom they 
should serve for Christ’s sake; and who by 
their supineness and alienation from the life of 
Christ, are uniting with the Prince of darkness 
io hastening men down to hell.—ib. 





RELIGIOUS COMBINATIONS. 


We were oy struck. by the following 
re 


ssages in an Address to the pes le of the 

nited States respecting Subbat Mails, con- 
tained in a Religious Magazine now lying on our 
table— West. Luminary. 

“ But there is a class of good sort of people, 
many of them Christians, who profess to rev- 
erence the Sabbath as a divine instituiion, and 
to regret the existence of the present law, and 
still are opposed to petitioning Congress, or us- 
ing any means to obtain its repeal, because they 
Pope ety of religious combinations. It is doubt- 
ful whether those who offer this objection, have 
any distinct idea of its import. The objec- 
tion is not to the end to be accomplished; for 

is desired. It is not to a combination ; for 
the signers of any petition, do, in the same 
sense, form a combination, and the objectors 
themselves sign other petitions. The objection 
is simply, that it is a religious combination ; and 
if it contains any idea at all, it implies, that if 
the petitioners were infidels, instead of Chris- 
tians, they would unite with them; for then it 
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would be no religious combination, and the whole 
ground of objection would be removed. But how 
many centuries do these good people think will 
elapse before they will have the pleasure of co- 
operating with infidels, in rescuing the Sabbath 
from desecration and oblivion ?—Do they not 
know that all the powers of infidelity through- 
out our land, are now concentrated and direct- 
ed against the Sabbath? Do they not know 
that all the hue and ery about priestcraft and a 
union of Church and State, has been got up, ih 
order to excite the prejudice and jealousies of 
this good sort of simple Christians, and thus 
enlist them under the banners of infidelity, for 
the purpose of destroying the Sabbath 

they not know that one denomination of Chris- 
tians has been singled out, as conspirators 
against the Slate, because that denomination are 
the united, uniform and able defenders of the 
Sabbath ?” 

RECOLLECTIONS OF THE REV. JOHN 

M. MASON, D. D. 

He used to say, “ There is no virtue in bear- 
ingacross if you make it, and fit it to your 
own back.” 

He attended the commencement of Yale 
College in New Haven, I think in the year 
1808 or 1809, and at the house of William Lef- 
fingwell, Esq. became intimately acquainted 
with the Rev. Dr. Azel Backus, then of Beth- 
lehem in Connecticut, and afierwards Presi- 
dent of Hamilton College in New York. Dr. 
Mason and Dr. Backus in the family were al- 
ternately laughing and crying in their social 
intercourse, at the pungent, sprightly, and ten- 
der anecdotes, with which they entertained 
one another, and all the guests of the family. 
Their meeting occasioned a lasting friendship. 
On this visit to New-Haven, Dr. Mason deliv- 
ered his famous sermon on the preaching of 
the gospel tothe poor. It so happened that I 
sat next to Dr. Backus in Church, during the 
delivery of it; and Dr. Backus, now and then 
smiling, but almost continually bathed in tears, 
insensibly kept pinching my thighs and my 
arms, to express his own feelings, and make 
me as susceptible of impressions from the ser- 
mon as himself. Had I not been quite a 
young man I should have pinched bim in re- 
turn and doubtless he would have been delight- 
ed, even with such an expression of emotion; 
for Inever heard any discourse delivered with 
more effect than that. On Dr. Mason’s return 
to New York, he was asked what he found in 
Connecticut; and he replied, that “he had 
found one man, Azel Backus, who had a bush- 
el of brains.” 

To a young infidel, who scoffed at Christian- 
ity because of the misconduct of some profes- 
sors, Dr. Mason said, “Did you ever know an 
uproar to be made because an infidel went 
astray from the paths of morality?” The infi- 
del admitted that he had not. “Then,” said 
the doctor, “don’t you see that you admit that 
Christianity is a holy religion, by expecting its 

rofessors to be holy; and that you pay it the 
Pighest compliment in your power !” 

At the table of a distinguished merchant of 
New York, a young British officer attempted 
to gain consequence by bringing the Doctor in- 
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to collision with himself. Dr. Mason in a few 
words put all his arguments in favor of infidel 
liberality to flight. The officer, who was a 
member of the church of England, then at- 
tempted to cover his retreat, by raising a 
Jaugh ; and said, “ well, Dr. I believe the old 
adage is true,—the nearer the church, the farther 

grace.” “Aye, that may be,” said Dr. 
Mason, “ but you will please to remember, that 
I am a Dissenter.” 

To the persons of errorists and offenders, 
Dr. M. always showed great tenderness, but to 
their follies and vices he manifested no mercy. 
No Roman Catholic, for instance, could ever 
say, that Dr. M. showed him any personal in- 
dignity ; but he would evince his dislike to his 
kneeling before a crucifix in the streets, and to 
a stumbling horse at the same time, by saying, 
that he could not bear a Roman Catholic horse. 

He was a good judge of a horse, and being 
invited to look at one for aclerical friend, dis- 
covered that his knees had been marked by the 
ground, and said that waS a good sign fora 
minister but not for his horse. 

At the bedside of the sick and the afflicted 
he often wept with tenderness, and the living 
‘were in many instances deeply impressed by 
his deportment in such scenes. 

He believed and taught the doctrine of hu- 
man depravity, but in his intercourse with men, 
no man was more unwilling to impute dishon- 
orable motives to his fellows than himself. He 
was indeed rather credulous than suspicious ; 
while he could repeat the proverb, “ if a man 
deceives me once, itis his fault; if twice, it is 
my own.” 
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LETTERS FROM FRANCE. 

The following private letters are’from a Protesant 
clergyman in France to his correspondent in this 
country ;—to whose politeness we are indebted for a 
translation of them. Some years since a benevolent 
individual in France placed in the hands of our coun- 
tryman, S. V. S. Wilder, Esq. then a resident in Par- 
is, and member of the Committee of the Paris Bible 
Society, 1,000 francs, to be awarded by the Commit- 
tee to the best essay on the Bible cause. The premi- 
um was awarded to M. Pastor deFelice, the author of 
these letters, for his able and excellent Essai sur I'In- 
stitution Biblique, This sum was generously passed 
aver by him to the treasury of the Paris Bible Socie- 
ty. Much may be expected for the great cause of 
Christian charities therefore, from the work on insti- 
tutions of benevolence, spoken of in the second letter, 
upon which he is at present engaged. 

The letters corroborate the cheering facts commu- 
nicated in the official correspondence, and private in- 
terchanges with Christiaus in that kiogdom, respecting 
a prominent and unequivocal revival of evangelical re- 
Jigion in the Protestant churchesof France. Their Bi- 
ble, Tvact and Missionary Societies, are the fruits by 
which we may know this, had not another word been 
heard from them. They are now, likewise, freed from 
the Catholic thrall. The danger of suppression, of 
which the writer speaks—and all the sore obstacles 
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which faced their efforts, owing to another, a corrupt, 
crafty and jealous priesthood being by law in the 
favor of the State, are now removed. The late act 
of the Chambers annulling that law, sets the hands 
of Protestant Christians free from their oulward 
chains; and so fast as the spirit of Trath, that has 
begun her work there, shall strike off the fetters of 
the “inner man,” we may hope to see them, with the 
alacrity of freed men, testing their new liberty— 
“ the glorious liberty of the children of God.” Much 
is to be expected from the unfettering of these socie- 
ties, for the thick and corrupt population of France, 
They have proved every where that they are in very 
truth the engines of good:—the very “slings and 
battering-rams,” (as John Bunyan hath it in his 
Holy War,) by which the ‘army of Immanuel” is 
to *‘ beat down the walls and gates, and carry the 
strong-holds of fhe rebellious Town of Man-Soul.” 


Translalion of Letlers from M. Pastor de Felice, of Bol- 
bec, France, to Dr. Jacob Porter, of Plainfield, Mas 
sachusells. 

Botsrc, Lower Seine, August 17, 1829. 

Very Honored Brother in Jesus Christ,—1 received 
the letter, which you had the goodness to write me ou 
the fourth of March last, and I send you very wil- 
lingly one of the copies of my Essai sur I'Institu- 
tion Biblique. 

Iam very desirous, my dear sir, that this work 
may answer, at least in part, the desire, that you 
manifest to peruse it. The questions, that I have 
there treated, are extremely weighty and important, 
since they concern the book by way of excellence, 
that contains the words of eternal life. But, in look- 
ing over what | have written, | have very often to 
regret being so far below my subject. My only de 
sire in composing it was, that it might contribute, by 
the grace of God, to the edification of those, who 
might recur to it. 

The Biblical work continues to prosper in France. 
Our churches are almost all excited by jealousy, like 
those of the apostolic times, to rival each other io 
this truly Christian institution. We learn also, with 
the most lively and profound satisfaction, the success 
obtained by the Foreign Bible Societies, and espe- 
cially the progress of this institution in the United 
States. Your country is blessed with the gifts of the 
spirit of God above all others, by the fervor, which 
is there manifested on the subject of Bible societies 
and the distribution of the Bible. May the Lord 
make this good seed fruitful, and cause that it may 
yield a hundred fold! 

I shall be gratified, sir, to enter into any relations 
of correspondence and friendship with you, and shall 
receive with pleasure the writings from your pen and 
whatever else you think proper to send me. 

Accept, dear sir and very honored brother in Jesus 
Christ, the assurance of my friendship and sincere 
devotedness. W. de FELICE. 


M. Jacos Porter, Plainfield, Mass. 


Botsrc, Fesrvarr 16, 1830. 
Very Dear Brother in Jesus Christ our Savior,—| re- 
ceived the letters, that you had the goodness to wr ite 
me, likewise the packages of religious books. For 
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these several communications you will please to ac- 
cept my sincere thanks. I have read with very great 
jvterest, the details, which you give me in your last 
letter, concerning the zeal of the pious friends of the 
Bible in the United States. Your fellowcitizeus, sir, 
deserve the blessings of all true Christians throughout 
the world, for the activity, which they display in 
spreading the good news, whether by Bible societies 
or missionary societies, and others of the like kind. 
May the example of Americans be followed by all 
nations, many of whom, alas! are still sitting in the 
region and shadow of death. 

The Christians of France have already made some 
efforts to revive in their hearts the religious faith, but 
hitherto they are far from having attained the object. 
Our people are more occupied with things visible, 
than with those, that ure invisible. Political debates 
absorb the greater part of our highest intellect; and 
the interests of religion seem to have for many of our 
superior minds, only a secondary importance. When 
the state of France is attentively observed, it is im- 
possible not to see with pain a great indifference to 
religion, and even, among many, a formal opposi- 
Gon to the principles of the gospel. It is not true, 
though it has been asserted in some publications, that 
France has become Christian: The philosophy of the 
eighteenth century, and the atheism of the revolu- 
tioa, have left too many successors ; it is little more 
than the surface and appearance, that are changed. 
They are still irreligious at heart; only they no lon- 
ger boast of it. It is necessary likewise to add that, 
for fifteen years past, the Christian religion has rath- 
er lost in France than gained. The reason of this 
unhappy retrograde march is very simple; it is that 
the Catholic clergy wished to become a state in the 
state, that they are entangled in worldly affairs and 
political intrigues, and have consequently irritated 
against them those, that did not share in their opin- 
ions. You are very happy in the United States in 
having bad the wisdom to separate religion from 
Government. 

Nevertheless, it is just to remark that the Protes- 
tants of France must, in general, be excepted from 
the preceeding observations. There is certainly, in 
the heart of our reformed church, a religious revival. 
Our Bible Society goes forward constantly with zeal 
and success, though its progress, for two years past, 
has been a little abated, as our most pressing wants 
are supplied. We have but a narrow circle of action, 
because we can scarcely address ourselves to any but 
those of our own communion. Should we undertake 
to give Bibles to the Catholics, it is too evident that 
it would draw upon us the severest reflections, and, 
perhaps, be the means of suppressing our society. 
Itis necessary to wait till providence points out to us 
the time when the harvest is white ; and then we will 
be ready to send forth the laborers. Our Missiona- 
ary Society is in a very satisfactory state. It increas- 
es every year, and | hope, by the grace of God, that 

its success will not be diminjshed. You have doubt- 
less heard, my dear sir, that we have this year, 
sent three missionaries to the Cape of Good Hope, 
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three centuries. Our latest intelligence is that the 
three young men have happily arrived at the placer 
of their destination, and i s skty “« 
gaged in publishing the good news to the idoiatrc us 
people. May they prosper and cause av abundant 
harvest to spring up by the grace of the holy spiru! 

I thank you, my dear sir, for the obliging offer, 
which you are pleased to make, of sending me some 
publications from the United States. A work, on 
which | am now engaged, renders this offer still 
more precious. I am employed upon a work 
concerning the institutions of benevolence and char- 
ity in the different parts of the world; and your 
country is one of those, that must be placed in the 
first rank in this report. I have already received 
from other friends so books from the United 
States, that treat of these subjects, among others the 
Reports of the Prison Discipline Society of Boston, 
and a work concerning Sunday schools. But it 
would be very desirable to receive through your in- 
terposition the Reports and other publications of the 
Temperance Society established in your country, 
likeswise those of the Societies* for the encourage- 
ment of elementary instruction, and for meliorating 
the condition of the poor. If there have been pub- 
lished in your country any works, either concerning 
alms-houses, or savings banks, or the colonization of 
the poor negroes, I should be very grateful, if you 
would forward them to me. I venture to hope, sir, 
that, if your engagements permit, you will haye the 
goodness (o interest yourself in my request as far as 
possible. Be assured, likewise, that I shall esteem 
myself happy to receive any commission of the like 
kind on your part, and will hold myself in readiness 
to execute it. 

Be assured, in the mean time, of the pleasure, that 
I shall experience in continuing with you a corres- 
pondence, that is so interesting in all its relations, 
and be pleased to accept, dear brother, my friendly 
salutations. W. de FELICE, Pastor. 


ANNIVERSARIES AT ANDOVER. 


On Monday evening a public meeting of the Por- 
ter Rhetorical Society, in the Theological Seminary, 
was held, as announced last week. The exercises 
were of a high order, and did no less credit to the 
elevated philanthropy for which the Seminary has al- 
ways been distinguished, than to the influence of the 
Society in aiding the developement of taste and tal- 
ent in a specific direction. The Anniversary of the 
Society, celebrated on Tuesday, P. M. was red 
as usual by the learning, experience, and inspiration 
of older minds, The Address was by Rey. Dr. Da- 
na, of Newburyport, and the Poem by Rev. Mr. 
Huntington of North Bridgewater. 

The Address of Professor Hitchcock, before the 
Mechanical Association, on Tuesday morning, was 
listened to with deep interest. The adoption of 
measures by which indigent young men of talent 
may, by their own efforts, avail themselves of the 
best facilities for education which our country affords, 
and that by the very means which give surest promise 
of sana mens in corpore sano through a long life, was 
orged with an earnestness, with a masterly command 
of the whole ground, and with a cogency, aptness, 
and variety of appeal and illustration, that must long 





and that they are the first laborers, that our reform- 
ed church has sent among the beathen for about 





be food for thought for those even, — there were, 
whom the speaker failed to convince.--Jour. Hum. 
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DR. HOPKINS AND SLAVERY. 


In the Memoir from which the extract in our last 
No, was taken, a highly interesting account is given 
of the early labors of Dr. Hopkins in behalf of Afri- 
can slaves in our country. If not the first, he was 
one of the first, who publicly espoused their cause, and 
came out openly against our ungodly traffic in human 
flesh. At the period of his settlement in Newport, 
slavery was general throughout New-England, and 
the inhabitants in many places extensively engaged 
in the Slave Trade. “ The right to deal in slaves was 
mot questioned. Men of all professions, including 
ministers and Christians, consulted only their interest 
and convenience respecting this unrighteous degra- 
dation of the African race. Dr. Hopkins had himself 
been the owner of a slave, What he had himself 
done, iv connection with the scenes which were every 
day. passing before his eyes, first led him to reflect 
upon the evils of slavery. This examination of the 
subject in the light of the Gospel, resulted in a deep 
and settled coaviction of thesenormity of its guilt. 
Aad he ever afterwards regarded our participation in 
the slavery of the Africans as a national sin, and felt 
that their groans and blood demanded vengeance 
from the righteous retribution of the Almighty.” It 
was some years before the revolution that he en- 
deavored in a sermon addressed to his people, to ex- 
pose its iniquity. Of the state of public opinion at 
this time we may form some idea, when it is acknowl- 
edged ‘that at first his own mind faltered in the un- 
dertaking.’ After studying the subject diligently and 
ahoroughly, however, he “ resolved in the strength of 
the Lord, to take a decided and consistent stand. As 
an encouragement to others to go forward in duty, it 
ought here to be stated, that instead of the opposition 
and bitterness which he had anticipated, his first ser- 
mon on the subject only excited wonder among the 
greater part of his people, that they themselves had 
never viewed it iv the same light before. They were 
satisfied with his reasonings; and in accordance with 
their convictions, after a few years his church passed 
the following resolve: ‘‘ Resolved, that the slave 
trade and the slavery of the Africans, as it has exist- 
ed among us, is a gross violation of the righteousness 
and benevolence which are so much inculcated in the 
Gospel, and therefore we will not tolerate it in this 
ehurch.”” 

As the means of repairing the evil which we had 
done, and of making some restitution to injured Afri- 
ca for her wrongs, he early conceived the design of 
educating pious Africans, and of qualifying them to 
return as missionaries to their own country. “A 
missionary society was formed, and several pious Af- 
ricans in the town of Newport were educated by him 
to go out as missionaries to Africa. So ardently en- 
gaged was Dr. Hopkins in this project, that he bor- 
rowed on his own responsibility the sum necessary to 
purchase the freedom of one of the pious slaves. He 
also made a vigorous effort to procure the freedom 
and means for the professional education of three 
more. He corresponded in their vehalf with the So- 
ciety in Scotland for promoting Christian Knowledge, 
and with several geutiemen in England. He also 





made at least two appeals to his own countrymen to 
enlist their pecuniary aid in manumitting the slaves, 
and supporting them at literary institutions. .... In 
the first year of our national independence he address. 
ed an anouymous pamphlet to the Continental Con- 
gress, showing it to be the interest and the duty of 
the American States to emancipate their African 
slaves. As Congress had solemnly declared that all 
men were born free and equal, Dr. Hopkins’ reason- 
ings fell with weight on the public mind.” 

“ The attempts of Dr. Hopkins, however, to send 
the Gospel to Africa were not so successful as his at. 
tempts to enlist popular feeling against the slave- 
trade, and fo effect the liberation of those already in 
captivity. The war of the revolution interrupted his 
communications with his European friends, and dis- 
couraged his contemplated undertaking of sending a 
colony of blacks to Africa. At this time a voyage to 
Africa would have been hazardous. The Africans 
whom he educated persisted through life in the pious 
desire to promulgate the good news of salvation to 
their benig'sted countrymen. And one of these Afri- 
cans with his family was finally permitted by divine 
Providence to gratify the long-cherished wishes of his 
heart, aud embark for his native coun. ry.” 

“ The highly favored African just alluded to was 
Newport Gardner, a gentleman who about four years 
ago excited considerable attention throughout the re- 
ligious ¢ ity of M husetts. He was brought 
to this country as aslave in 1760, when only fourteen 
years of age. He early discovered to his owner very 
superior powers of mind. He taught himself to read, 
after receiving a few lessons on the elements of writ- 
ten language. He taught himself to sing, after re- 
ceiving a very trivial initiation into the rudiments of 
music. He became so well acquainted with the sci- 
ence and art of music, that he composed a large num- 
ber of tunes, some of which have been highly approv- 
ed by musical amateurs, and was for a long time the 
teacher of a very numerously attended singing school 
in Newport. He retained a knowledge of his mother 
tongue, so that he could speak it fuently in his eight- 
ieth year. His uncommon powers of mind attracted 
the attention of Dr. Hopkins; and his ardent piety 
gained the Dr.’s love. The Dr. originated and en- 
couraged the design of his obtaining his freedom,” and 











* The manner in which this pupil of Dr. Hopkins 
obtained his freedom affords a remarkable instance 
of special answer to prayer. Deacon Gardner was 
the slave of Capt. James Gardner, of Newport, R. |. 
and by the indulgence of Capt. Gardner was allowed 
to labor for his own profit, during whatever time he 
might gain by extra diligence. acon Gardner de- 
voted all this gained time to procuring the means of 
liberating himself and family. He was finally advis- 
ed by the Deacon of Dr. Hopkins’. church to spend 
this time in fasting and prayer, in imitation of Elijah’s 
example; and he was assured of more rapid success 
in this course than in that of manual labor. Accord 
ingly having gained a day, Deacon Gardner, without 
communicating his plan to any but Dr. Hopkins, and 
two or three Christian fiiends, spent that day in se- 
cret fasting and prayer to God that he might obtain 
his freedom. His master, totally ignorant of his 
slave’s occupation, sent for him about four o'clock in 
the afterncon; but he was told that “ Newport was 
engaged for himself, this being his gained day.” ‘ No 
matter, call him,” sdys' Captain Gardner. After some 
hesitation, the slave was called, and the owner gave 
him a paper on which was written—“ I, James Gard- 
ner, of Newport, Rhode-Isiand, do this day manumit 
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to his coustry. The troubles | said Dr. H. “and let us try.” The slave came 


missionary 
of the revolution prevented his immediate embarka- | to recei pposed j 
tion, but he never forgot his original design. He con- rok ge antaan pnqnepmnanme of his 


tinued through life with his heart turned toward his 


home; and when the favorable moment came, he kins, addressing the slave 
he very good.” 


joyfully embarked for Africa. On the evening of the 


“Have you a good master” said Dr. Hop- 
“Oh yes, massa— 
Are you happy in your present 


28th of December, 1825, he and several others were ae e 
constituted a church in the city of Boston; t he was\ Condition? “Oh yes, massa—me very happy.” 
Would you be more happy if you were free ? 


ordained one of its deacons, and on the 7th of Janua- 
ry, 1826, he sailed in company with the Rev. Horace 


Sessions for Liberia in Africa. To those who saw | py.” 


“Oh yes, massa—me would be much more hap- 


“you have your desire,” exclaimed Dr. 


Deacon Gardner embark it appeared strange, that a) Bellamy, “from this moment you are free.” 


maa eighty years of age should think of becomiug 
one of the founders of an infant colony across the At- 
lantic. But with him the undertaking was not the 
effect of a sudden impulse; it was only the breaking 
out of that flame of love to Christ and to his kinsmen 
according to the flesh, which had been enkindled by 
the fireside of Dr. Hopkins’ study fifty years before. 





DR. BELLAMY AND HIS SLAVE. 


The following anecdote of the late Dr. Bella- 
my, is related in the memoir of Dr. Hopkins: 


After Dr. H. had become impressed with the 
sinfulness of slavery, he did much in his inter- 
course with his brethren to awaken their atten- 
tion to the subject, and to convince them of their 
obligations to discountenance slavery} Visiting 
at the house of the celebrated Dr. Bellamy, who 
was at that time the owner of a slave, he with 
his wonted candor pressed the subject upon the 
attention of his friend. Dr. Bellamy endeavor- 
ed to defend the practice by the usual argu- 
ments ; but Dr. Hopkins having successfully re- 
futed them, called on Dr. Bellamy immediately 
to free his slave. In answer to this demand it 
was urged, that the slave was a most faithful 
and judicious servant ; that in his management 
of the doctor’s farm, he could be trusted with 
every thing; and that he was so happy in his 
servitude, that he would in the opinion of his 
master, refuse his freedom, were it offered to 
him. “Will you consent to his liberation,” 
said Dr. Hopkins, “if he really desires it?” 
“Ves,” replied Dr. Bellamy, “I will.” The 
slave was then at work in the field. “Call him,” 





and release forever, Newport Gardner, his wife and 
children,” &c. &e.; adding some conditions which 
could be easily complied with. Deacon Gardner re- 
ceived his manumission with gratitude to his owner, 
but with still greater gf&titude to his all-wise Disposer 
above, who had signally answered his —— for free- 
dom, even before he had finished his supplication.” 

t The following is an extract from the account of 
the organization of this church, contained in the Bos- 
ton Recorder of December 30, 1825. 

“ The exercises of the evening were introduced by 
the Rev. Dr. Jenks, o* Boston, in a brief statement of 
the objects of the meeting. Rev. Mr. Wisner of Bos- 
ton then read the proceedings of the Council; prayer 
was offered by Rev. Dr. Jenks; and a sermon preach- 
ed by Rev. S. E. Dwight of Boston, from Ps. Ixviii. 
31. It having been remarked that the infant church, 
since its formation by the Council, had made a unan- 
imous choice of Newport Gardner and John Sulmar 
Nubia for Deacons, the fellowship of the churches 
was expressed to it through them, by Rev. Justin Ed- 
wards, of Andover. Concluding prayer, which was 
also the consecrating prayer in reference to the Dea- 
cons, by Rev. Mr. Green, of Boston. The services 





For the Religious Intelligencer. 
EARLY EDUCATION.—NO. I. 


“Train op a child in the way he should go; and 

when he is old, he will not depart from it.” 

In these words of holy writ every Parent and 

Guardian has a precept and a promise. But, (it may 

be asked) is this to be considered as an unqualified 

promise or assertion that every child religiously and 

faithfully educated will become a Christian? Or 

does it merely teach that early religious instruction 

will in general have an influence on their after life? 

In reply 1 would ask what right have we thus to ex- 

plain away the plaia declarations of scripture’ To 

my mind it appears to be an explicit declaration of 
God, on which he is willing to test his veracity ; and 

in reliance on which, he calls for implicit obedience 
and confidence from those to whom it is addressed. 
It seems to bear on its front the same character as 
the following, and a multitude of other declarations 
of scripture. ‘“ Bring ye all the tithes into the store- 
house that there may be meat in my house, and prove 
me now herewith saith the Lord of Hosts, if I will 
not open you the windows of heaven and pour you 
out a blessing that there shall not be room enough 
to receive it.” But the fulfilment of the pledge of 
the Almighty, is of course only to be expected in the 
conscientious and faithful discharge of those duties, 
on which the blessing is made to depend. 

Will it be asked, why then do we see the children 
of so many Christian parents, and those who have 
had good instruction, going on in the ways of sin, 
growing up in impenitence, and dying without hope f 
I reply that when I see so much negligence in Chris- 
tian parents—so much left undone which ought to be 
done—and so much done which should be left un- 
done; I am rather surprised that so many are by 
rich grace snatched as brands from the burning, 
than that so many are consumed. Painful observa- 
tion leads me to believe that there is but little of that 
‘“training up a child” to which the promise is made. 
To train up implies constant care and watchfulness, 
and a continual example before them to entice and 
draw them in the way they should go—“ trained up 
as soldiers are disciplined to handle their arms, en- 
dure hardships, keep their ranks and obey orders; 
and all enforced by good examples set before them, 
and constant prayer.” 

If instead of this, their training up is only to be 
preached to on the subject of religion, and often- 
times in a most indifferent spirit, or in a harsh and 
forbidding manner—or if done even in the most af- 
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tempers—to indulge their passions without restraint 
or correction, and associate with careless and wick- 
ed companions—who would call this “ baining up a 
«bild in the way he should go?” 

But I have an interesting anecdote in my mind 
which will illustrate the trath—that impiety in chil- 
dren of religious parents, does not falsify God’s 
promise. | will relate it in my next communication. 

T. 
EDUCATION IN GREECE—MR. BREWER’S 
JOURNAL. 


The Ladies’ Greek Association have received sev- 
eral numbers of a Journal kept by Mr. Brewer at 
Smyrna, from which we are kindly permitted to make 
extracts. Our readers will find them interesting, and 
we shall be happy to continue them from time to time 
as they are received. 


Smyrna March 8, 1830. 


Began according to appointment, teaching the 
English language at the principal Greek school or 
College, now under the superintendance of Abra- 
ham of Cesarea. Besides a number of spectators, 
sixteen regular pupils seated themselves around me 
to receive lessons 

The history of the Smyrna Greek College is one of 
considerable interest. It was founded in 1733, by 
Pantoleon Sebastopolus, a native of Scio, but inter- 
preter to the English Factory or Consulate in this 


place. Owing to this latter circumstance, the school 


has enjoyed the protection of the English, and the 


consul of that nation annually appoints the epilropoi, 
or overseers. The income of the school is chiefly 
derived from voluntary contributions on the part of 
the Greek community. It is customary to make 
these collections on occasion of the festival in honor 
of the “three hisrarchs,” St. Basil, the Great, St. 
Gregory, the Divine, and St. John Chrysostom, to 
whom and to the Divine Wisdom, the school is dedi- 
cated. 

Hierotheos was the first master of the school du- 
ring a period of fifty-three years. He was succecd- 
ed by Chrysauthos, who had been many years as- 
sociated with him, and was himself the principal 
teacher twenty-two years. In 1809 a new era com- 
menced in the history of the school by the accession 
of Koomas and the brothers, Economi, Constantine. 
Koomas was a native of Larissa in Thessaly and re- 
ceived his education in different parts of Europe. 
His attainments in science are very cousiderable 
and have entitled him to the honor of a place in the 
mathematical department of the Berlin Academy. 
Jn early life, he published a work on Conic Sections, 
and he bas translated and published a course of 
mathematics and physics, in eight volumes; also the 
Chemistry of Adet, in two volumes; a Lexicon of 
the Greek language from the German of Reimer, 
and of miscellaneous works, the Agathone and Al- 
deritai of Beiland, and the Philosophy of Kant. He 
also compiled a work on Moral Philosophy in four 
volumes; acompendium of experimental Philoso- 
phy; another of the Sciences; of Ancient Geogra- 
phy and Chronology, each in one volume. The 
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Lexicon of Ancient Greek contains also a collection 
of modern works, with references to passages in the 
writings of Coray, and other authorities. 

Abraham considers this Lexicon the best they 
havein Modern Greek, while the friends of Gazes 
speak disparagingly of it, as only an imitation of 
his larger and original work in three volumes. So 
great however is the envy which the learned Greeks 
entertain of each other, owing in part, no doubt to 
their limited number that it is not safe to follow ex. 
clusively the opinions of any one. All the above 
works were printed at Vienna for the use of the 
Smyrna school, where and at Ineste, Koomas has 
chiefly resided since the bigotry of his countrymen 
and particularly of the priests, drove him and his 
colleagues from Smyrna, a little before the breaking 
out of the Greek Revolution. 

The other prof s, Const and Stephen 
Economus, were also of Thessaly, from the village 
of Tounoot, inthe vicinity of Larissa. Indeed the 
schools of Thessaly though less famed than those of 
Haivaili, Scio, &c. seem to have furnished the great- 
est number of distinguished men in modern times. 
Constantine Economus, the priest, has translated 
and published at Vienna a work on Rhetoric in three 
volumes, another on Poetry and the Avare of Mo- 
liere. He also published a Catechism of the Greek 
Church, and quite recently at St. Petersburgh, a 
Parallel between the Greek and Russian languages, 
for which the Emperer has bestowed upon him the 
order of St. Andrew. After he fled from Smyrna, 
he was for some time hid in the house of the la- 
mented Prince Morouse at Constantinople, from 
whence at the commencement of the Revolution 
he escaped to Odessa. His brother, Stephen Eco- 
nomus, the physician, though less famed, is perhaps 
a man of more solid learning. He has published 
a translation of Buttmann'’s Greek Grammar, and 
taught Chemistry and the Latin Language while 
resident at Smyrna. He is now at Vienna, superin- 
tending the education of his brother's children. 

During the twelve years instruction of the last 
teacher, Dorotheos, the school dwindled into insig- 
nificence. Two years since, Abraham of Cesarea, 
the present liberal and enlightened teacher was 
selected as master. Under hjs direction the number 
of pupils has increased to nearly three hundred. 
To these he lectures in different classes, six times 
daily on Ancient Greek authors; the mathematics, 
Physical, Intellectual and moral Philosophy, and 
Sabbath Mornings, on the Greek Testament. This 
latter book in the Modern language is constantly 
read in the school, so that amuch more decided in- 
fluence is now exerted than formerly in favor of 
evangelical religion. The building in which the 
school is collected, is divided into a number of reci- 
tation, library, and other rooms in which the more 
advanced pupils assist the master in giving instruc- 
tion. The library contains several hundred vol- 
umes, embracing the Geeek classics, the fathers, 
and modern scientific works in French. Few of the 
pupils are however so far advanced as to derive 
much advantage from the library, and even the mas- 
ter has too great a variety of employments, to do 
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justice to them all. He has accordingly written to 
Koomas his former instructor, requesting him to re- 
turn, or to send him some one qualified to aid him 
in his labors. Much greater liberality is now evin- 
ced by the Smyrniote Greeks than heretofore. A 
short time before our arrival, the annual examina- 
tion of the College was held, at which most of the 
principal French gentlemen were present. So pow- 
erful was the effect of this exhibition, that a consid- 
erable number of merchants and priests have since 
requested Abraham's pupils to give them lessons at 
their own houses. A desire was also expressed on 
that occasion that the English language might be 
added to the other branches pursued, which Abra- 
ham is very happy to have in his power to gratify, 
by appointing me, as hesays, Professor of that de- 
partment, in the College of Smyrna. - 

Sunday, March 14.—Two Greek Catholic servant 
girls, Marigo and Stamatula came to learn their 
alphabet of Miss R. and went away apparently 
highly gratified. 

March 15.—Opened the charity school for girls. 
The master, Antonio Daleggi has a certificate from 
the Rev. Mr. Hartley, that he was formerly a member 
of the Church of Rome, but was by him admitted 
to the communion of the Church of England. His 
parents were originally Greeks from the Archipela- 
go,on which account he wears the Frank dress. 
He himself has spent most of his life in Constantino- 
ple where he studied several years with reference to 
the priesthood. For the last two years he bas re- 
sided in Smyrna, following the profession of a tailor. 
Being aman of a mild and inoffensive spirit, his 
withdrawal from the Catholics and marrying a 
Greek wife, have excited no considerable opposition. 
Since his hopeful conversion some time past, he 
has continued to be of good report for his piety, 
and his wife is a hopeful inquirer after the turth. 
We have engaged to pay him for the first month at 
the rate of eight dollars. Abraham's salary is 
about three huodred dollars annually. 

The weather being unfavorable this morning, and 
notice not having been widely circulated, only three 
children attended. One of them, Annetta, a little 
girlof ten years, came with her mother; both took 
my hand and after the oriental manner of saluting a 
superior, pressed it to their lips and forehead. The 
mother assured us that she had washed her clothing 
and put it in the best condition in her power, the day 
before. It was however sadly tattered and we ac- 
cordingly gave her a dress from the articles with 
which we had been entrusted by our friends in 
In the afternoon, the little girl brought 


America. 
frou her parents asmall quantity of Maslick gum 


as an expression of their gratitude. This substance 
is chiefly collected in the island of Scio, from whence 
the parents of Annetta formerly came. Indeed be- 
sides great nnmbers of destitute Smyrniote families, 
who were reduced to beggary by the events of the 
Revolution, there are many poor Sciotes, Haivaili- 
otes &c. whom the greater security of a large city, 
and the increased facilities for obtaining a livelihood 
have drawn to this place. 
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After the school was begun, a poor Greek woman 
who was washing in the avenue, came to beg that 
her two children might be admitted. Understand- 
ing them both to be girls, | answered in the affirma- 
tive, when immediately leaving her work, she has- 
tened to bring a son and a daughter, called Theo- 
dore and F.vangelitza. At noon the mother came 
again with their dinner of bread and olives, and 
spread out on the floor before them, while she went 
for a cup of water. A third woman came to say 
that she was preparing her daughter's dress as fast 
as possible toattend the school, and a laborer em- 
ployed in filling up the room, said he would bring 
four or five boys, but I declined receiving them at 
present, hoping to collect a sufficient namber of 

irls. 

. March 16.—Annetta, the litle girl who was the first 
to attend school yesterday, made her appearance te 
day, at least two hours before the appointed time. 
We found her sitting before the door in the cold, 
which is quite severe for the season. Evangelitza 
came without her brother, bringing back his vest, 
because, she said, he did not like to stay where there 
were only girls. Charitza, another girl ten years 
old, entered the school. The two servant girls be- 
fore mentioned, are indefatigable in their efforts to 
learn, improving every leisure moment during the 
day to take lessons. 

Called with Abraham atthe Greek hospital. The 
whole number of inmates is more than two hundred. 
Of these there are two or three deaf and dumb; 
twenty or thirty insane; a large number of aged 


and infirm poor, and destitute orphan children. 
(To be Continued.) 


ECCLESIASTICAL RECORD. 


On Friday evening of last week the Rev. Erskine 
~ was installed as pastor of the church ia 

eecher-street, lately under the charge of Mr. Bru- 
en.—N. Y. Obs. y 

We understand that the Rev. John M. Krebs, of 
Carlisle, has been chosen pastor of the Rutgers- 
street Presbyterian Church in this city, lately under 
the care of the Rev. Dr. M’Auley pas 

The Rey. Dr. Woodbridge, of Hadicy, Mass, has 
accepted the invitation of the Bowery Presbyterian 
Church to become their pastor.—/b. ‘ 

The Union Presbyterian Church, in Prince-street, 
have unanimously elected the Rev. Heman Norton 
to be their pastor.—J0. 

Rev. Ebenezer Chase was installed over the congrega- 
tion, church and society, in Gilsum, N. Sept. 22. 

Rev. S. A. Bumstead, late of Boston, has been onani- 
mously called to the pastoral charge of the Dutch Refor- 
med Church in Manayunk and Flat Rock, near the city 
of Philadelphia. 

Messrs. J. A. Hart, and Lucien Farnham, of the An- 
dover Theological Seminary, were ordained as evange- 
lists on the 23d ult. at Newbery. The former is destined 
for the western part of New-York, the latter for Ilinok 

Mr. Edmund Goodnough was ordained pastor of the 
Baptist Church io Orwell, Vt. on the 23d ult. 

In Boston, Rev. Joseph H. Price was admitted to the 
holy order of Priests, by Rt. Reverend Bishop Griswold. 

On Tuesday the 21st ult. the corner-stone of the house 
of worship for the First Church and Shepard Society ia 
Cambridge was laid with religious ceremonies. An ad- 
dress was delivered by Rev. Dr. Holmes, the senior pas- 
tor, embodying a brief account of the manner in which 
the Church were di by the Society of their old 
Neeting-House. 








CORRESPONDENCE OF THE A. H. M. 8. 
ILLINOIS. 
From Rev. Aratus Kent, Galena. 
Emigration of laymen. 


The most important feature in the plan of 
supplying this country with Sabbath schools is 
the project of sending out teachers. The sys- 
tem of means necessary to the conversion of 
the world is complicated, and varies according 
to circumstances; but in order to produce the 
greatest effect, they must all be used in their 
due proportions; and I apprehend, that so far 
as relates to this country, an important part 
has been entirely overlooked. A half dozen 
families of the right stamp, in company with 
the missionary, in many places would render 
his labors doubly efficient; but they might 
come out without expense to the Society, if 
they were convinced of their duty. Every 
new missionary then should have his little col- 
ony selected to accompany him, or pledged to 
follow and settle round him. What does New- 
England, our country, and the world, owe to 
the piety that first landed on Plymouth Rock. 
Such a oneng went ina body from G———, 
in Mass. to in Ohio. The first Sab- 
bath was a day of holy convocation, and when 


I visited them, nine years since, it was one of}, 


the most pleasant and best societies in the 
state. I do insist, that the peculiar circumstan- 
ces of this country demand au emigration, 
JSrom principle, of men whose influence would 
be of more value than wealth can purchase. 
Bibles, tracts, and missionaries, are iudispen- 
sable, but they oust be accompanied by intelli- 
gent and matured piety in the ordinary walks 
of life, affording a living example of whatsoev- 
er things are pure, whatsoever things are love- 
ly, aud of good report; and it uppears to me 
that the public attention should be turned to 
this subject, and the public mind informed and 
aroused, 

If the voice of an obscure Christian, wan- 
dering away from religious institutions in pros- 
ecution of worldly emerprise, has made its 
thrilling appeal through your theological balls, 
and called forth their young men to this field of 
toil and trial, shall they not be heard in turn, 
when in tones of pathetic remonstrance they 
ery, “Men of Israel, help?” Is it true that the 
harvest is great, and the laborers few; and 
shall those few spend their strength in vain, be- 
cause there are none to hold up their hands? 


Interesting ae life, from 


It is with unfeigned gratitude to your socie- 
ty I would notice the fact that you have seen 

t to renew my appointment. e had about 
concluded that our request for aid would be 
refused, until I received my commission, dated 
the 24th of March. As some doubts may 
have existed in the minds of the committee 
relative to the real necessity of our case, I will 
here take the liberty to state more partic 
than I have heretofore done, my own circum- 
ee, oe pe As it re- 
gards myself, I am one of those indebted to 
the of charity for assistance through my 
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preparatory course to the sacred work of the 
ministry. Through my education, bein 

at the distance of 600 miles from my father’s 
house, and cast entirely on my own resources, 
with the aid I received from the benevolent 
public, which never exceeded above half my 
necessary expenditure, at the commencement 
of the ministry I was at least 200 dollars in 
dett. As the spiritual wants of the west had 
drawn me from the retirement of the forest to 
procure an education, so I was determined if 
the Lord willed, to spend the days of my min- 
istry in aiding these wants; but as my pecuni- 
ary embarrassinent, as I thought, did not war- 
rant me to settle in the ministry till it was re- 
moved, I concluded to engage in the business 
of teaching youth in this new country, until 
my debts should be cancelled; intending, in 
the mean time, to preach what I could. Ac- 
cordingly, I engaged in teaching five miles dis- 
tant. In the early part of the winter of 1827, the 
Lord appeared in mercy for this people, and 
being destitute of the stated ministrations of 
the word, by their urgent request I was indu- 
ced to supply them afew Sabbaths, without 
once supposing that they would feel able to 
sustain, in any manner, the gospel among them. 
At the end of eight or nine Sabbaths, an iuvi- 
tation was unexpectedly put inte my bands to 
their p , and the day following a 
committee waited on me, and in the most ur- 
gent manner solicited my acceptance. Kuow- 
ing their circumstances, and witnessing their 
apparent desire for wy poor services, altogeth- 
er contrary to my plans and pecuniary interest, 
I was induced to give the ple an affirma- 
tive answer, relying upon Providence in the 
discharge of what seemed to me duty, fora 
support. Previous to removing my family, the 
people erected a comfortahle log dweiling, in 
which I still live. Application was made to 
your society for assistance; 100 dollars was 
granted for the past pear. The people bere 
paid me, in various ways, about 100 dollars 
more. Last year also your society granted 100 
dollars conditionally, and the people have paid 
nearly as much more. As I said above, I was 
200 dollars in debt when I came here, for my 
education. In less than two months a demand 
of 150 dollars was made, with the threat of 
ones. if it was not immediatel id. 

bis amount was svon borrowed, but if ol- 





lars of it at 16 per cent. interest, which has 


been paid for two years. Out of this 200 dol- 
lars salary per year, I have paid yearly for the 
Sabbath school library eight dollars, for the 
Home Missionary Society three, the Tract So- 
ciety two, and for the education of a pious 
youth for the ministry, I] have defra the 
whole expense for two years; to other benevo- 
lent porposes have paid some dollars, support- 
ed my family, and pes about 75 dollars tow- 
afds my original debt. I have never been able 
to own a horse, and can seldom hire one. Ma- 
ny a time have J] walked 16 miles, and preach- 
ed twice or three times on the same day. Jt is 
not because my constitution is stronger than 
others that lam enabled to do this, nor be- 
cause ] choose it, but it results from stern neces- 
sity. J have often been nota little perplexed 
to know how I should obtain our necessary 
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food. Not unfrequently in the morning we 
have seen no way that our wants could be sup- 

ied through the day, butakind Providence 
— never permitted us to suffer. I will in- 
stance one particular. Being entirely out of 
meat, and not knowing in the morning how 
we should be supplied, we had no sooner clos- 
ed our morning devotions, than, to our sur- 
prise, a flock of wild turkeys presented them- 
selves before our window. Happening to have 
aloaded gun in the house, we raised the win- 
dow and shot one on the spot. Thus the 
Lord, as it were, answered us while we were 
yet speaking, though not exactly in the way we 
asked. In many other instances we have been 
supplied in a manner alinost as unexpected. 
Ju mentioning these things I would not inti- 
mate that my people are wanting in kindness, 
or that they afford me less support than they 
ought. I fully believe, as a general thing, they 
pay all they are able, and exhibit many marks 
of kindness. 

You would be delighted to meet the people 
on the Sabbath to witness the general attend- 
ance, and the interest they take in the ordi- 
nances of the gospel. With the exception of 
half a dozen, both men and women walk, even 
those from the extremities of the town. We 
have as yet no convenient meeting-house, but 
intend to erect one the early part of next sea- 
son. The people are og | industrious, 
temperate, and moral. This, however, was 
not the case three years ago. It was then one 


of the most hopeless places in this region.— 
There wasa very feeble church of 19 mem- 
bers; it is now augmented to 46. The change 


in the moral aspect of the place is truly won- 
derful. To God belongs all the praise. As 
you may suppose, I am now much attached to 
the people, and believing they do all they can 
for we, | am willing to struggle with poverty, 
and spend and be spent for their temporal and 
spiritual welfare. 


From Rev. F. Bartlett, Hocking Co. Ohio. 

I divide my Sabbath preaching equally be- 
tween Starr township and Logan, our country 
seat. two p are fourteen miles 
apart. I have three other places at which I 
preach regularly between Sabbaths, and a sta- 
ted Wednesday evening meeting in this place. 
The Monthly Concert also is divided equally 
between this place and Logan, and we hope 
soon to have it observed in both places. 

On the 13th of June we enjoyed a commun- 
ion season in Logan; and truly it was a re- 
freshing season. Many said it was the happi- 
est day they ever spent. The Lord’s Supper 
was never before administered in Logan. I 
had no one to assist me; and, indeed, needed 
none, for the Lord was evidently present, and 
I could truly say, “it is good for me to be 
here.” The little flock were melted down to 
tears, and the crowded house, and multitude 
without which thronged the doors and win- 
dows, gave evident signs that tnore than ordi- 
nary interest was felt in the scenes before us. 
Not more than two thirds of the people could 
be seated in the meeting house. After the ex- 
ercises closed, an interesting gentleman came 
np tothe table, and told me, with trembling 
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and with tears, that he had some reason to 
hope that he had passed from death unto life 
during that day, for, says he, “I bave given 
myself into the hands of Christ, my Saviour, 
as my only hope, and only friend, and, if I aim 
not deceived, he has condescended to own me, 
poor and unworthy as lam.” He still main- 
tains this hope, and it seems to brighten. 

We have, at each of my preaching places, a 
flourishing Sabbath school; the one at Logan 
commenced with 47 scholars, and now num- 
bers 87; the one in this township we eommen- 
ced with 35, and it has now 65. Each of 
these schools has a small library, and these lit- 
tle unpretending books have so interested both 
the children and the parents, that we shall not 
find it difficult to increase these libraries suffi- 
ciently for present use. Several of the pa- 
rents of our scholars have told me, that they 
will double their subscriptions for the purchase 
of such books. We use the publications of the 
A. 8. 8. U. 

We have also a small Bible class numbering 
from 18 to 20 members, and of various ages, 
from 13 to 60. Thus far it has been interest- 
ing, and I trust that the Lord will make it an 
instrument of doing good among this people. 
Both this and the Sabbath schools are new in- 
stitutions here. 


The Elberton, (Ga.) Temperance Society. 


Extract from an Address delivered before this so- 
ciety, by Mason Isaac N. Davis. 


“ Many of you, no doubt, are deterred from 
joining us, by the fear that you will be laughed 
at by your neighbor, as a member of the Tem- 
perance Society: let them laugh, or make fun 
of you as they will. When you have joined, 
and become a sober, discreet, respectable young 
man, that very neighbor who twelve mouths 
before, laughed at you, will now welcome you 
as an associate for his children ; and, with doub- 
le satisfaction, to what he formerly would, will 
give you the hand of his daughter in wedlock. 
Yes, he will employ you as an overseer, asa 
clerk, as a school-master, or in any other em- 
ployment, doubly as soon now, as he would 
have done before. Believe me, the veriest 
drunkard that lounges in your streets, when he 
.has businees to transact, will always hunt up 
the sober man. When they laugh at you fer 
joining the Temperance Society, tell them you 
wish to live and die a sober man.” 
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Dizo—At Milford on the 22nd ult. Mrs. Susan P. 
wife of Dea. Nathan Nettleton, aged 72 years. 

At Monroe, Fairfield co. on the 10th ult, Stephen 
Babbitt : he was extensively known, and universally 
beloved. : 

At Middletown, on the 25th ult. Rev. Benjamin 
Graves, aged 61. 

At Saybrook, Mr. John Clark. aged 44. 

At Hartford, Mrs. Betsey Washburn, aged 34. 

At Granby, Miss Lucy Hayes, aged 21. 

At Litchfield, Mr. David Morse, aged 73. 

At Monticello, N. ¥. on yg te E. Rus- 
sel, Esq. @ 53, formerly a lo 

At New Chester Holmes, Esq. aged 53, 








formerly of Middletown. 
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POETRY. 
BREAK FORTH IN SONG. 


By rue Rev. Mr. Pierpont. 
[Sung al the Centennial Celebration in Boston.] 


Break forth in song, ye trees, 

As through your tops the breeze 
Sweeps from the sea! 

For, on its rushing wings, 

To your cool shades and springs, 

That breeze a people brings, 
Exiled though free. 


Ye sister hills, lay down 
Of ancient oaks your crown, 
In homage due :— 
These are the great of earth; 
Great, not by kingly birth, 
Great, in their well proved worth, 
Firm hearts, and true. 


These are the living lights 
That, from your bold green heights 
Shall shine afar, 
Till they who name the name 
Of Freedom, toward the flame 
Come, as the Magi came 
Toward Bethlehem's star. 


Gone are those great and good, 
Who here in peril stood, 

And raised their hymn. 
Peace to the reverend dead ! 
The light that on their head 
Two hundred years have shed, 

Shall ne’er grow dim. 


Ye temples, that to God 
Rise where your fathers trod, 
Guard well your trust— 
The faith that dared the sea, 
The truth, that made them free, 
Their cherished purity, 
Their garnered dust. 


Thou high and holy Onz, 
Whose care for sire and son 

All nature fills ; 
While day shall break and close, 
While night her crescent shows, 
O, let thy light repose 

On these our hills. 
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truth and honor, or be contented not to please. Let 
ustice and benevolence fill your bosom and t' 
will shine spontaneously, like a real gem, without the 
aid of a foil, and with the most durable and captiva. 
ting brilliancy. 


RIGHTEOUSNESS OF CHRIST. 


A writer of former days remarks, that “The 
gates of heaven fly open before the righteousness of 
Christ, as certainly as the door of Lydia’s heart flew 
open under the hand of God's regenerating Spirit. 
By nature we are all weavers and spinners. We 
shut our eyes against the garment ready wrought; 
and like silk worms, we shall die and perish in our 
own web, if the Spirit of God does not unravel it for 
us, and lead us to the righteousness of Christ.” 


ADMONITIONS. 


Forget not to dedicate yourself to God's service 
every day ; to implore his forgiveness of your faults, 
and his protection from evil every night; and this 
not merely in formal words, unaccompanied by any 
act of the mind, but in “ spirit and in truth,” in 
grateful love and humble adoration. Nor let these 
stated perieds of worship be your only communica- 
tion with him; accustom yourself to think often up. 
on him in all your waking hours; to contemplate his 
wisdom and power in the works of his hands; to ac- 
knowledge his goodness in every object of use or of 
pleasure; to delight in giving him praise in your in- 
most heart, in the midst of every innocent gratifica- 
tion, in the liveliest hour of social enjoyment. 








NOTICES. 

The annual meeting of the Missionary Society of 
the city of New-Haven, auxiliary to the A. B. C.F. 
M. will be held inthe centre church, Tuesday eve 
ning 12 inet. at 7 o'clock. Rev. Mr. Kirke of Albe- 
ny, is expected to attend and address the meeting, 
as a Delegate from the parent Society. The friends 
of the cause are invited to attend. 


The annual meeting of the auxiliary Missionary 
Society of the western district of New-Haven Coun- 
ty, will meet this year at Derby on Wednesday the 
13th inst. at 11 o’clock A. M. The public exercises 
will at 1 o'clock P.M. Clergymen are 





INGENUOUSNESS. 


An open and ingenuous disposition is not only 


beautiful and most conductive to private happiness 


but productive of many virtues essential to the wel- 
fare of society. What is society without confi- 
dence? Cunning and deceit are odious in them- 
selves, and incompatible with the real happiness and 
dignity of man. Listen not, ye generous youths, 
whose hearts are yet untainted, listen not to the de- 
lusive advice of deluded and base men. Have 
courage enough to avew the sentiments of your 


invited to call on the Rev. M. Swift. Delegates will 

receive directions by calling at the public house ia 

the village. Milford Oct. 4th, 1830. 
ASA M. TRAIN, Secretary. 








Letters received al the Office of the Religious Intelligew 
cer during the week ending Oct. 7, 1830. 


John M. Haines; Frederick Woodbridge; C. 
Kendall; M. Harrison; Henry Pierce; A. N. Ma- 
hew; Dr. Beriah Brooks; Chauncey Ives ; Thomas 
Mead; Capt. D. Butts; Rev. Joshua Leavitt; A. 





souls, and let your countenance and your tongue be 
the heralds of your heart. Please cosistently with 


Beebe; P. Allen; Wm. A. Martin; Horatio Smith. 





Texms.—$2, in advance ; $250, if not paid in three months.—Agents who are accountable for six or more copies, 
will be ali one copy gratis, or a commission of ten per cent. 
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